ABOUT THE BOOK 
Why have I eneated this book? 


Dear readers, 

I have created this book. So that kids can read and know about Indus Valley Civilization | 
have made this thin, easy to read and added pictures so that kids don’t get bored by only 
reading the text. My aim is that kids should know about their past. Most kids know about 
Mesopotamia, Egyptian Civilization and so on. It is also important that kids know about 
their own past from where their grandparents etc. have come from. 


Websites from | have researched about Indus Valley Civilization: 
https://www.britannica.com/ 
https://en.wikipedia.org/ 

hitps://www.bbc.co.uk/ 

https://chat.openai.com/ 


Websites from | have got the images: 
https://images.google.com/ 
https://labs.openai.com/ 
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Aruneya Panda 


Univers Opinion Cboukt The Book 


1am a thinker, enthusiast and an avid listener of 11 years old. | always believe that we all 
should study History out of curiosity and interest. The more we try to dwell on our past, 
several untold stories will be unearthed. So this writing is my attempt to collect 
important facts and understand the marvelous civilisation of the world called Indus Valley 
Civilisation. | assure readers for a wonderful journey into the glorious civilisation of this 
World. 


HOUIT WAS DISCOVERED 


In 1826, a British traveler in India called Charles Masson came 
across some mysterious brick mounds. He thought they looked like 
old castles, but didn't know who built them. 


Thirty years later, in 1856, engineers building a railway found more bricks. 
They carted them off and continued to build the railway. These bricks were the 
first evidence of the lost Indus city of Harappa. 


CHAS. MASSON. 


Charles Masson Indus city of Harappa 


In the 1920s, archaeologists began to excavate the sites of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro. They had uncovered the remains of two long-forgotten cities 
and found the Indus Valley civilization. 


The Indus Valley people did not leave great structures, like the Pyramids of 
Egypt or the Great Wall of China, but they did help shape the modern world. 


WHAT WAS INDUS CIVICIZATION 


The Indus Valley Civilisation, also known as the Indus Civilisation was a 
Bronze Age civilisation in the northwestern regions of South Asia, lasting 


from 3300 BCE to 1300 BCE, and in its mature form 2600 BCE to 1900 BCE. 
Together with ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, it was one of three early 
civilisations of the Near East and South Asia, and of the three, the most 
widespread. Its sites spanned an area from much of Pakistan, to northeast 
Afghanistan, and northwestern India. The civilisation flourished both in the 
alluvial plain of the Indus River, which flows through the length of Pakistan, 
and along a system of perennial monsoon-fed rivers that once coursed in the 
vicinity of the Ghaggar-Hakra, a seasonal river in northwest India and eastern 
Pakistan. 
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Map of Indus Valley Civilization 


The term Harappan is sometimes applied to the Indus civilization after its type 
site Harappa, the first to be excavated early in the 20th century in what was 
then the Punjab province of British India and is now Punjab, Pakistan. The 
discovery of Harappa and soon afterwards Mohenjo-daro was the culmination 
of work that had begun after the founding of the Archaeological Survey of 
India in the British Raj in 1861. There were earlier and later cultures called 
Early Harappan and Late Harappan in the same area. The early Harappan 
cultures were populated from Neolithic cultures, the earliest and best-known 
of which is Mehrgarh, in Balochistan, Pakistan. Harappan civilization is 
sometimes called Mature Harappan to distinguish it from the earlier cultures. 


HOUIT WAS STARTED 


The exact origins of the Indus Valley Civilization are still a matter of debate 
among historians and archaeologists. It is believed that the civilization was 
likely created by a group of people who migrated from the nearby regions and 
settled in the fertile Indus River valley. 


It is not clear who specifically created the Indus Valley Civilization. However, it 
is believed that the civilization was likely a result of the merging of several 
different cultures and peoples who had settled in the region. The civilization 
may have been influenced by earlier cultures in the region, such as the 
Mehrgarh culture, which dates back to around 7000 BCE. Archeologist divided 
The Indus Valley civilization into 5 phases 


Phases Periods 

Early Harappan 3300 BCE - 2600 BCE 
Mature Harappan 2600 BCE - 1900 BCE 
Late Harappan 1900 BCE - 1300 BCE 
Post-Urban 1300 BCE - 900 BCE 
Regionalisation 900 BCE - 700 BCE 


PREHARAPPAN PHASE 


Mehrgarh is a Neolithic (7000 BCE to c. 2500 BCE) mountain site in the 
Balochistan province of Pakistan, which gave new insights on the emergence 
of the Indus Valley Civilisation. Mehrgarh is one of the earliest sites with 
evidence of farming and herding in South Asia. Mehrgarh was influenced by 
the Near Eastern Neolithic, with similarities between "domesticated wheat 
varieties, early phases of farming, pottery, other archaeological artifacts, 
some domesticated plants and herd animals.” 


Pre Harappan Phase Map 


Jean-Francois Jarrige argues for an independent origin of Mehrgarh. Jarrige 
notes "the assumption that farming economy was introduced full-fledged from 
Near-East to South Asia," and the similarities between Neolithic sites from 
eastern Mesopotamia and the western Indus valley, which are evidence of a 
“cultural continuum" between those sites. But given the originality of 
Mehrgarh, Jarrige concludes that Mehrgarh has an earlier local background, 
and is not a "backwater' of the Neolithic culture of the Near East". 


Lukacs and Hemphill suggest an initial local development of Mehrgarh, with a 
continuity in cultural development but a change in population. According to 
Lukacs and Hemphill, while there is a strong continuity between the neolithic 
and chalcolithic (Copper Age) cultures of Mehrgarh, dental evidence shows 
that the chalcolithic population did not descend from the neolithic population 
of Mehrgarh, which "suggests moderate levels of gene flow." Mascarenhas et 
al. (2015) note that "new, possibly West Asian, body types are reported from 
the graves of Mehrgarh beginning in the Togau phase (3800 BCE)." 


Gallego Romero et al. (2011) state that their research on lactose tolerance in 
India suggests that "the west Eurasian genetic contribution identified by 
Reich et al. (2009) principally reflects gene flow from Iran and the Middle 
East." They further note that "[t]he earliest evidence of cattle herding in south 


Asia comes from the Indus River Valley site of Mehrgarh and is dated to 7,000 
YBP.” 


MATURE HGRAPPaN 


According to Giosan et al. (2012), the slow southward migration of the 
monsoons across Asia initially allowed the Indus Valley villages to develop by 
taming the floods of the Indus and its tributaries. Flood-supported farming led 
to large agricultural surpluses, which in turn supported the development of 
cities. The IVC residents did not develop irrigation capabilities, relying mainly 
on the seasonal monsoons leading to summer floods. Brooke further notes 
that the development of advanced cities coincides with a reduction in rainfall, 
which may have triggered a reorganization into larger urban centers. 


According to J.G. Shaffer and D.A. Lichtenstein, the Mature Harappan 
civilisation was "a fusion of the Bagor, Hakra, and Kot Diji traditions or ‘ethnic 
groups’ in the Ghaggar-Hakra valley on the borders of India and Pakistan". 


Also, according to a more recent summary by Maisels (2003), "The Harappan 
ecumene formed from a Kot Dijian/Amri-Nal synthesis". He also says that, in 
the development of complexity, the site of Mohenjo-daro has priority, along 
with the Hakra-Ghaggar cluster of sites, "where Hakra wares actually precede 
the Kot Diji related material". He sees these areas as "catalytic in producing 
the fusion from Hakra, Kot Dijian and Amri-Nal cultural elements that resulted 
in the gestalt we recognize as Early Harappan (Early Indus)." 


By 2600 BCE, the Early Harappan communities turned into large urban 
centers. Such urban centers include Harappa, Ganeriwala, Mohenjo-daro in 
modern-day Pakistan, and Dholavira, Kalibangan, Rakhigarhi, Rupar, and 
Lothal in modern-day India. In total, more than 1,000 settlements have been 
found, mainly in the general region of the Indus and Ghaggar-Hakra Rivers 
and their tributaries. 


1. Cifies 


The Indus Valley Civilization, also known as the Harappan Civilization, was 
one of the most advanced civilizations of the ancient world, with a 
sophisticated and technologically advanced urban culture. They were the first 
urban center in the region, and their quality of municipal town planning 
suggests a knowledge of urban planning and efficient municipal 
governments, which placed a high priority on hygiene or accessibility to the 
means of religious ritual. 


Their urban plan included the world's first known urban sanitation systems, 
which were far more advanced and efficient than those found in contemporary 
urban sites in the Middle East and even more efficient than those in many 
areas of Pakistan and India today. Within the city, individual homes or groups 
of homes obtained water from wells, and wastewater was directed to covered 
drains, which lined the major streets. Houses opened only to inner courtyards 
and smaller lanes. The ancient Indus systems of sewerage and drainage that 
were developed and used in cities throughout the Indus region were a 
testament to their impressive engineering and architectural skills. 


The Harappans were also known for their impressive dockyards, granaries, 
warehouses, brick platforms, and protective walls. The massive walls of Indus 
cities most likely protected the Harappans from floods and may have 
dissuaded military conflicts. However, the purpose of their citadels remains 
debated, as no large monumental structures were built, and there is no 
conclusive evidence of palaces or temples. Some structures are thought to 
have been granaries, and a well-built bath known as the "Great Bath" was 
likely a public bath. 


Most city dwellers in the Indus Valley Civilization were traders or artisans who 
lived in well-defined neighborhoods, pursuing the same occupation. Materials 
from distant regions were used in the cities for constructing seals, beads, and 
other objects. Among the artifacts discovered were beautiful glazed faience 
beads, and steatite seals had images of animals, people (perhaps gods), and 


other types of inscriptions, including the yet undeciphered writing system of 
the Indus Valley Civilization. Some of the seals were used to stamp clay on 
trade goods. 


Although some houses were larger than others, Indus civilization cities were 
remarkable for their apparent, if relative, egalitarianism. All the houses had 
access to water and drainage facilities, suggesting a society with relatively 
low wealth concentration. The Indus Valley Civilization left a lasting legacy of 
impressive architecture, engineering, and town planning that has continued to 
fascinate archaeologists and historians to this day. 
QUTHORITY. GND GOVERNANCE 
Archaeological records provide no immediate answers for a center of power 
or for depictions of people in power in Harappan society. But, there are 
indications of complex decisions being taken and implemented. For instance, 
the majority of the cities were constructed in a highly uniform and 
well-planned grid pattern, suggesting they were planned by a central authority 
extraordinary uniformity of Harappan artifacts as evident in pottery, seals, 
weights and bricks presence of public facilities and monumental architecture 


heterogeneity in the mortuary symbolism and in grave goods (items included 
in burials).[citation needed] 


These are some major theories:[citation needed] 


There was a single state, given the similarity in artifacts, the evidence for 
planned settlements, the standardized ratio of brick size, and the 
establishment of settlements near sources of raw material. 


There was no single ruler but several cities like Mohenjo-daro had a separate 
ruler, Harappa another, and so forth. 


Metallurgy 


ARTS GND CRAFTS 


Many Indus Valley seals and items in pottery and terracotta have been found, 
along with a very few stone sculptures and some gold jewelry and bronze 
vessels. Some anatomically detailed figurines in terracotta, bronze, and 
steatite have been found at excavation sites, the former probably mostly toys. 
The Harappans also made various toys and games, among them cubical dice 
(with one to six holes on the faces), which were found in sites like 
Mohenjo-daro. 


The terracotta figurines included cows, bears, monkeys, and dogs. The animal 
depicted on a majority of seals at sites of the mature period has not been 
clearly identified. Part bull, part zebra, with a majestic horn, it has been a 
source of speculation. As yet, there is insufficient evidence to substantiate 
claims that the image had religious or cultic significance, but the prevalence 
of the image raises the question of whether or not the animals in images of 
the IVC are religious symbols. 


Many crafts including, “shell working, ceramics, and agate and glazed steatite 
bead making" were practiced and the pieces were used in the making of 
necklaces, bangles, and other ornaments from all phases of Harappan culture. 
Some of these crafts are still practiced in the subcontinent today. Some 
make-up and toiletry items (a special kind of combs (kakai), the use of 
collyrium and a special three-in-one toiletry gadget) that were found in 
Harappan contexts still have similar counterparts in modern India. Terracotta 
female figurines were found (c. 2800-2600 BCE) which had red color applied 
to the "manga" (line of partition of the hair). 


The finds from Mohenjo-daro were initially deposited in the Lahore Museum, 
but later moved to the ASI headquarters at New Delhi, where a new "Central 
Imperial Museum" was being planned for the new capital of the British Raj, in 
which at least a selection would be displayed. It became apparent that Indian 
independence was approaching, but the Partition of India was not anticipated 
until late in the process. The new Pakistani authorities requested the return of 
the Mohenjo-daro pieces excavated on their territory, but the Indian 
authorities refused. Eventually an agreement was reached, whereby the finds, 
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totalling some 12,000 objects (most sherds of pottery), were split equally 
between the countries; in some cases this was taken very literally, with some 
necklaces and girdles having their beads separated into two piles. In the case 
of the "two most celebrated sculpted figures", Pakistan asked for and 
received the so-called Priest-King figure, while India retained the much 
smaller Dancing Girl. 


Though written considerably later, the arts treatise Natya Shastra (c. 200 BCE 
—- 200 CE) classifies musical instruments into four groups based on their 
means of acoustical production—strings, membranes, solid materials and 
air—and it is probable that such instruments had existed since the IVC. 
Archeological evidence indicates the use of simple rattles and vessel flutes, 
while iconographical evidence suggests early harps and drums were also 
used. An ideogram in the IVC contains the earliest known depiction of an 
arched harp, dated sometime before 1800 BCE. 


Priest-King Mother Goddess Dancing Girl Pashupati Seal 


Unknown Seal 


1 


Seal With Two 
Horned-Bull 


TRADE GND TRANSPORTATION 


The Indus Valley civilisation may have had bullock carts identical to those 
seen throughout South Asia today, as well as boats. Most of these boats were 
probably small, flat-bottomed craft, perhaps driven by sail, similar to those 
one can see on the Indus River today;. An extensive canal network, used for 
irrigation, has however also been discovered by H.-P. Francfort. 


Indus Valley Civilization Boat’s drawing on a rock 


During 4300-3200 BCE of the chalcolithic period (copper age), the Indus 
Valley Civilisation area shows ceramic similarities with southern Turkmenistan 
and northern Iran which suggest considerable mobility and trade. During the 
Early Harappan period (about 3200-2600 BCE), similarities in pottery, seals, 
figurines, ornaments, etc. document intensive caravan trade with Central Asia 
and the Iranian plateau. 


Judging from the dispersal of Indus civilization artifacts, the trade networks 
economically integrated a huge area, including portions of Afghanistan, the 
coastal regions of Persia, northern and western India, and Mesopotamia, 
leading to the development of Indus-Mesopotamia relations. Studies of tooth 
enamel from individuals buried at Harappa suggest that some residents had 
migrated to the city from beyond the Indus Valley. Ancient DNA studies of 
graves at Bronze Age sites at Gonur Depe, Turkmenistan, and Shahr-e 
Sukhteh, Iran, have identified 11 individuals of South Asian descent, who are 
presumed to be of mature Indus Valley origin. 


There was an extensive maritime trade network operating between the 
Harappan and Mesopotamian civilisations as early as the middle Harappan 
Phase, with much commerce being handled by "middlemen merchants from 
Dilmun" (modern Bahrain, Eastern Arabia and Failaka located in the Persian 
Gulf). Such long-distance sea trade became feasible with the development of 
plank-built watercraft, equipped with a single central mast supporting a sail of 
woven rushes or cloth. 


However, the evidence of sea-borne trade involving the Harappan civilisation 
is not firm. In their book Rise of Civilization in India and Pakistan 
archaeologists Bridget Allchin and Raymond Allchin write: 


the settlement at Lothal ... along the east side was a brick basin. It is claimed 
by its excavator to have been a dockyard, connected by channels to a 
neighboring estuary. ... On its edge the excavator discovered several 
heavily-pierced stones, similar to modern anchor stones employed by 
traditional seafaring communities of Western India. This interpretation, 
however, has been challenged, and indeed the published levels of the basin 
and its entrance relative to the modern sea level seem to argue against it. 


Leshnik has cogently suggested that it was a tank for the reception of sweet 
water, channeled from higher ground inland to an area where the local water 
supplies were anciently, as still today, saline. We regard either interpretation 
as still unproven, but favor the latter. The discussion of trade focuses 
attention upon methods of transport. Several representations of ships are 
found on seals and graffiti at Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, etc, and a terracotta 
model of a ship, with a stick-impressed socket for the mast and eye holes for 
fixing rigging comes from Lothal. We have already seen above that the great 
brick tank, interpreted by Rao as a dock at Lothal, cannot yet be certainly 
identified. The evidence of sea trade and contact during the Harappan period 
is largely circumstantial, or derived from inferences from the Mesopotamian 
texts, as detailed above. Mohenjo-daro: representation of ship on a stone seal 
(length 4.3 cm) (after Mackay). Mohenjo-daro: representation of ship on 
terracotta amulet (length 4.5 cm) after Dales) 


Daniel T. Potts writes: 


It is generally assumed that most trade between the Indus Valley (ancient 
Meluhha?) and western neighbors proceeded up the Persian Gulf rather than 
overland. Although there is no incontrovertible proof that this was indeed the 
case, the distribution of Indus-type artifacts on the Oman peninsula, on 
Bahrain and in southern Mesopotamia makes it plausible that a series of 
maritime stages linked the Indus Valley and the Gulf region. If this is accepted, 
then the presence of etched carnelian beads, a Harappan-style cubical stone 
weight, and a Harappan-style cylinder seal at Susa (Amiet 1986a, Figs. 92-94) 
may be evidence of maritime trade between Susa and the Indus Valley in the 
late 3rd millennium BCE. On the other hand, given that similar finds, 
particularly etched carnelian beads, are attested at landlocked sites including 
Tepe Hissar (Tappe Hes4r), Shah Tepe (Sah-Tappe), Kalleh Nisar (Kalla Nisar), 
Jalalabad (Jalalabad), Marlik (Marlik) and Tepe Yahya (Tappe Yahya) (Possehl 
1996, pp. 153-54), other mechanisms, including overland traffic by peddlers or 
caravans, may account for their presence at Susa. 


In the 1980s, important archaeological discoveries were made at Ras al-Jinz 
(Oman), demonstrating maritime Indus Valley connections with the Arabian 
Peninsula. 


AGRICULTURE 


According to Gangal et al. (2014), there is strong archeological and 
geographical evidence that neolithic farming spread from the Near East into 
north-west India, but there is also "good evidence for the local domestication 
of barley and the zebu cattle at Mehrgarh." 


According to Jean-Francois Jarrige, farming had an independent local origin 
at Mehrgarh, which he argues is not merely a ™backwater' of the Neolithic 
culture of the Near East", despite similarities between Neolithic sites from 
eastern Mesopotamia and the western Indus valley which are evidence of a 
“cultural continuum" between those sites. Archaeologist Jim G. Shaffer writes 
that the Mehrgarh site "demonstrates that food production was an indigenous 
South Asian phenomenon” and that the data support interpretation of "the 
prehistoric urbanization and complex social organization in South Asia as 
based on indigenous, but not isolated, cultural developments”. 


Jarrige notes that the people of Mehrgarh used domesticated wheat and 
barley, while Shaffer and Liechtenstein note that the major cultivated cereal 
crop was naked six-row barley, a crop derived from two-row barley. Gangal 
agrees that "Neolithic domesticated crops in Mehrgarh include more than 90% 
barley," noting that "there is good evidence for the local domestication of 
barley." Yet, Gangal also notes that the crop also included "a small amount of 
wheat," which “are suggested to be of Near-Eastern origin, as the modern 
distribution of wild varieties of wheat is limited to Northern Levant and 
Southern Turkey.” 


The cattle that are often portrayed on Indus seals are humped Indian aurochs 
(Bos primigenius namadicus), which are similar to Zebu cattle. Zebu cattle are 
still common in India, and in Africa. It is different from the European cattle 
(Bos primigenius taurus), and are believed to have been independently 
domesticated on the Indian subcontinent, probably in the Baluchistan region 
of Pakistan. 


Research by J. Bates et al. (2016) confirms that Indus populations were the 
earliest people to use complex multi-cropping strategies across both 
seasons, growing foods during summer (rice, millets and beans) and winter 
(wheat, barley and pulses), which required different watering regimes. Bates 
et al. (2016) also found evidence for an entirely separate domestication 
process of rice in ancient South Asia, based around the wild species Oryza 
nivara. This led to the local development of a mix of "wetland" and "dryland" 
agriculture of local Oryza sativa indica rice agriculture, before the truly 
“wetland” rice Oryza sativa japonica arrived around 2000 BCE. 


Language 


It has often been suggested that the bearers of the IVC corresponded to 
proto-Dravidians linguistically, the break-up of proto-Dravidian corresponding 
to the break-up of the Late Harappan culture. Finnish Indologist Asko Parpola 
concludes that the uniformity of the Indus inscriptions precludes any 
possibility of widely different languages being used, and that an early form of 
Dravidian language must have been the language of the Indus people. Today, 
the Dravidian language family is concentrated mostly in southern India and 
northern and eastern Sri Lanka, but pockets of it still remain throughout the 
rest of India and Pakistan (the Brahui language), which lends credence to the 
theory. 


According to Heggarty and Renfrew, Dravidian languages may have spread 
into the Indian subcontinent with the spread of farming. According to David 
McAlpin, the Dravidian languages were brought to India by immigration into 
India from Elam. In earlier publications, Renfrew also stated that 
proto-Dravidian was brought to India by farmers from the Iranian part of the 
Fertile Crescent, but more recently Heggarty and Renfrew note that "a great 
deal remains to be done in elucidating the prehistory of Dravidian.” They also 
note that "McAlpin's analysis of the language data, and thus his claims, 
remain far from orthodoxy." Heggarty and Renfrew conclude that several 
scenarios are compatible with the data, and that "the linguistic jury is still very 
much out." In a 2021 study, Bahata Ansumali Mukhopadhyay presented a 


linguistic analysis to posit a Proto-Dravidian presence in the ancient Indus 
area, using Dravidian root words for tooth, toothbrush and elephant in various 
contemporary ancient civilisations. 


RELIGION 


The religion and belief system of the Indus Valley people has received 
considerable attention, especially from the view of identifying precursors to 
deities and religious practices of Indian religions that later developed in the 
area. However, due to the sparsity of evidence, which is open to varying 
interpretations, and the fact that the Indus script remains undeciphered, the 
conclusions are partly speculative and largely based on a retrospective view 
from a much later Hindu perspective. 


Early and influential work in the area that set the trend for Hindu 
interpretations of archaeological evidence from the Harappan sites[186] was 
that of John Marshall, who in 1931 identified the following as prominent 
features of the Indus religion: a Great Male God and a Mother Goddess; 
deification or veneration of animals and plants; a symbolic representation of 
the phallus (linga) and vulva (yoni); and, use of baths and water in religious 
practice. Marshall's interpretations have been much debated, and sometimes 
disputed over the following decades. 


One Indus Valley seal shows a seated figure with a horned headdress, 
possibly tricephalic and possibly ithyphallic, surrounded by animals. Marshall 
identified the figure as an early form of the Hindu god Shiva (or Rudra), who is 
associated with asceticism, yoga, and linga; regarded as a lord of animals, 
and often depicted as having three eyes. The seal has hence come to be 
known as the Pashupati Seal, after Pashupati (lord of all animals), an epithet 
of Shiva. While Marshall's work has earned some support, many critics and 
even supporters have raised several objections. Doris Srinivasan has argued 
that the figure does not have three faces or yogic posture and that in Vedic 
literature Rudra was not a protector of wild animals. Herbert Sullivan and Alf 
Hiltebeitel also rejected Marshall's conclusions, with the former claiming that 
the figure was female, while the latter associated the figure with Mahisha, the 


Buffalo God and the surrounding animals with vahanas (vehicles) of deities 
for the four cardinal directions. Writing in 2002, Gregory L. Possehl concluded 
that while it would be appropriate to recognise the figure as a deity, its 
association with the water buffalo, and its posture as one of ritual discipline, 
regarding it as a proto-Shiva would be going too far. Despite the criticisms of 
Marshall's association of the seal with a proto-Shiva icon, it has been 
interpreted as the Tirthankara Rishabhanatha by some scholars of Jainism 
like Vilas Sangave. Historians such as Heinrich Zimmer and Thomas McEvilley 
believe that there is a connection between the first Jain Tirthankara 
Rishabhanatha and the Indus Valley Civilisation. 


Marshall hypothesized the existence of a cult of Mother Goddess worship 
based upon excavation of several female figurines and thought that this was a 
precursor of the Hindu sect of Shaktism. However the function of the female 
figurines in the life of Indus Valley people remains unclear, and Possehl does 
not regard the evidence for Marshall's hypothesis to be "terribly robust". 
Some of the baetyls interpreted by Marshall to be sacred phallic 
representations are now thought to have been used as pestles or game 
counters instead, while the ring stones that were thought to symbolize yoni 
were determined to be architectural features used to stand pillars, although 
the possibility of their religious symbolism cannot be eliminated.[198] Many 
Indus Valley seals show animals, with some depicting them being carried in 
processions, while others show chimeric creations. One seal from 
Mohenjo-daro shows a half-human, half-buffalo monster attacking a tiger, 
which may be a reference to the Sumerian myth of such a monster created by 
goddess Aruru to fight Gilgamesh. 


In contrast to contemporary Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilisations, Indus 
Valley lacks any monumental palaces, even though excavated cities indicate 
that the society possessed the requisite engineering knowledge. This may 
suggest that religious ceremonies, if any, may have been largely confined to 
individual homes, small temples, or the open air. Several sites have been 
proposed by Marshall and later scholars as possibly devoted to religious 
purposes, but at present only the Great Bath at Mohenjo-daro is widely 
thought to have been so used, as a place for ritual purification. The funerary 
practices of the Harappan civilisation are marked by fractional burial (in which 
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the body is reduced to skeletal remains by exposure to the elements before 
final interment), and even cremation. 


LATE HGRGPPaN 


Around 1900 BCE signs of a gradual decline began to emerge, and by around 
1700 BCE most of the cities had been abandoned. Recent examination of 
human skeletons from the site of Harappa has demonstrated that the end of 
the Indus civilization saw an increase in interpersonal violence and in 
infectious diseases like leprosy and tuberculosis. 


According to historian Upinder Singh, "the general picture presented by the 
late Harappan phase is one of a breakdown of urban networks and an 
expansion of rural ones.” 


During the period of approximately 1900 to 1700 BCE, multiple regional 
cultures emerged within the area of the Indus civilisation. The Cemetery H 
culture was in Punjab, Haryana, and Western Uttar Pradesh, the Jhukar 
culture was in Sindh, and the Rangpur culture (characterized by Lustrous Red 
Ware pottery) was in Gujarat. Other sites associated with the Late phase of the 
Harappan culture are Pirak in Balochistan, Pakistan, and Daimabad in 
Maharashtra, India. 


The largest Late Harappan sites are Kudwala in Cholistan, Bet Dwarka in 
Gujarat, and Daimabad in Maharashtra, which can be considered as urban, but 
they are smaller and few in number compared with the Mature Harappan 
cities. Bet Dwarka was fortified and continued to have contacts with the 
Persian Gulf region, but there was a general decrease of long-distance trade. 
On the other hand, the period also saw a diversification of the agricultural 
base, with a diversity of crops and the advent of double-cropping, as well as a 
shift of rural settlement towards the east and the south. 


The pottery of the Late Harappan period is described as "showing some 
continuity with mature Harappan pottery traditions," but also distinctive 


differences. Many sites continued to be occupied for some centuries, 
although their urban features declined and disappeared. Formerly typical 
artifacts such as stone weights and female figurines became rare. There are 
some circular stamp seals with geometric designs, but lacking the Indus 
script which characterized the mature phase of the civilisation. Script is rare 
and confined to potsherd inscriptions. There was also a decline in 
long-distance trade, although the local cultures show new innovations in 
faience and glass making, and carving of stone beads. Urban amenities such 
as drains and the public bath were no longer maintained, and newer buildings 
were "poorly constructed". Stone sculptures were deliberately vandalized, 
valuables were sometimes concealed in hoards, suggesting unrest, and the 
corpses of animals and even humans were left unburied in the streets and in 
abandoned buildings. 

During the later half of the 2nd millennium BCE, most of the post-urban Late 
Harappan settlements were abandoned altogether. Subsequent material 
culture was typically characterized by temporary occupation, "the campsites 
of a population which was nomadic and mainly pastoralist" and which used 
“crude handmade pottery". However, there is greater continuity and overlap 
between Late Harappan and subsequent cultural phases at sites in Punjab, 
Haryana, and western Uttar Pradesh, primarily small rural settlements. 


POST-HAGRGPPaN 


Previously, scholars believed that the decline of the Harappan civilisation led 
to an interruption of urban life in the Indian subcontinent. However, the Indus 
Valley Civilisation did not disappear suddenly, and many elements of the 
Indus civilisation appear in later cultures. The Cemetery H culture may be the 
manifestation of the Late Harappan over a large area in the region of Punjab, 
Haryana and western Uttar Pradesh, and the Ochre Coloured Pottery culture 
its successor. David Gordon White cites three other mainstream scholars who 
“have emphatically demonstrated" that Vedic religion derives partially from 
the Indus Valley Civilisations. 


As of 2016, archaeological data suggests that the material culture classified 
as Late Harappan may have persisted until at least c. 1000-900 BCE and was 
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partially contemporaneous with the Painted Grey Ware culture. Harvard 
archaeologist Richard Meadow points to the late Harappan settlement of 
Pirak, which thrived continuously from 1800 BCE to the time of the invasion of 
Alexander the Great in 325 BCE. 


In the aftermath of the Indus civilisation's localisation, regional cultures 
emerged, to varying degrees showing the influence of the Indus civilisation. In 
the formerly great city of Harappa, burials have been found that correspond to 
a regional culture called the Cemetery H culture. At the same time, the Ochre 
Coloured Pottery culture expanded from Rajasthan into the Gangetic Plain. 
The Cemetery H culture has the earliest evidence for cremation; a practice 
dominant in Hinduism today. 


The inhabitants of the Indus Valley Civilisation migrated from the river valleys 
of Indus and Ghaggar-Hakra, towards the Himalayan foothills of the 
Ganga-Yamuna basin. 


HOUF DID INDUS Valrcey 
CIVICIZATION END? 


It remains unclear how the Indus civilization came to an end, and its decline 
was probably not uniform. By the middle of the 2nd millennium BCE, the city 
of Mohenjo-daro was already dying and was dealt a final blow by invaders 
from the north. The civilization’s southernmost parts, by contrast, may have 
continued until Iron Age civilization developed in India about 1000 BCE. 
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